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should not be so pretty as that of songs, or so plain
and impressive as that of vigorous passion. The
rhythm should pervade it and animate it, but should
not protrude itself upon the surface, or intrude itself
upon the attention. It should be a latent charm, though
a real one. Yet, though this doctrine is true, it is
nevertheless a dangerous doctrine. Most writers need
the strict fetters of familiar metre; as soon as they are
emancipated from this, they fancy that any words of
theirs are metrical. If a man will read any expressive
and favourite words of his own often enough, he will
come to believe that they are rhythmical; probably
they have a rhythm as he reads them; but no notation
of pauses and accents could tell the reader how to
read them in that manner; and when read in any other
mode they may be prose itself.15
The warning is particularly apropos nowadays,
and not merely for intellectual poetry. Many a
modern poem sounds musical only from the lips
of its author.
More solemn nonsense is written about style than
about almost anything else. The reason is that it
has been degraded into a light and frivolous sub-
ject, and men are never so heavy and ponderous
as in discussing light and frivolous subjects. They
are often gay about religion, clear about science,
intelligible about metaphysics, but about teas,
wines, and tobaccos, about the superfluities of the
menu and the appendages to leisure, they propound
theories that for pedantry might disgust a German
professor and for subtlety stagger a medieval
schoolman. Style also has become one of these
profundities of individual whim and taste, and those
authorities who do not generalize their personal
eccentricities into universal laws come to rest on
the mystic and imposing intuitionalism of the palate.